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SCHOOL  COSTS  IN  A  GROUP  OF  OHIO  VILLAGES  RANGING 
IN  POPULATION  FROM  APPROXIMATELY  ONE 
THOUSAND  TO  THREE  THOUSAND 

C.  A.  Huimon 
Fremont  High  School 


A  questionnaire  was  recently  sent 
to  about  fifty  village  superintendmts  in 
various  secticms  of  Ohio  for  the  purpose 
of  comparing  school  costs,  a  most  vital 
subject  in  this  state  today.  Replies 
from  eighteen  villages  were  received 
and  summarized,  and  the  results  are  here 
reported.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the 
^t  that  the  data  recorded  in  the  tables 
which  follow  were  compiled  by  eighteen 
different  persons  since  the  iiiformation 
was  obtained  by  questionnaire.  The 
probability  of  error  is,  therefore,  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  had  one  person 
made  all  computations  and  reports. 

The  items  recorded  in  Table  I — 
school  enumeration,  average  daily  attend- 
ance,  percent  attendance  is  of  populaticMi, 
and  percent  the  high-school  enrollment 
IS  of  the  total  enrollment — ^all  affect 
school  costs.  If  the  percent  of  the 
population  attending  school  is  high, 
costs  will  be  high.  In  many  vilbges 
to  which  rural  territory  is  attaiched  it  is 
difficult  to  get  exact  population  figures. 
Such  is  without  doubt  the  situation  in 
some  of  these  villages.  This  may 
account  for  part  of  the  variation  in  the 
relation  of  s^ool  attendatKe  to  popula¬ 
tion  shown  in  column  4,  which  ranges 
from  13.8  percent  to  27  percent.  Tne 
average,  22.5  percent,  is  higher  than  a 
similar  average,  17.5  percent,  reported 
in  a  similar  survey  of  twenty-two  cities 


in  Ohio  ranging  in  population  from 
fifteen  thousand  to  thirty  thousand.* 

The  percent  the  high-school  enrollment 
is  of  the  total  enrollment  is  an  important 
factor  in  school  costs  because  high- 
school  education  is  more  expensive  t^n 
elementary.  The  percents  here  range 
from  15  to  30.3,  with  an  average  of  22.8 
percent.  It  was  suggested  in  the 
questionnaire  that  tuition  pupils  should 
not  be  included  in  this  computation. 
The  average  for  the  earlier  study  iust 
mentioned  was  21.8  percent,  slightly 
less  than  the  average  in  this  study.  The 
industrial  conditions  in  these  cities 
robably  tended  to  keep  the  percents  a 
ttle  lower  than  those  which  obtain  in 
rural  districts. 

The  percent  of  failures,  as  presented 
in  Table  II,  affects  school  cost,  because 
retarded  pupils  require  a  longer  period 
of  time  to  reach  certain  attainments. 
These  failures  range  frc«n  1.1  percent  for 
Glouster  to  16.6  percent  for  Gibson- 
burg,  with  a  general  average  of  8.3 
percent.  These  figures  arouse  one's 
interest  in  several  questions  outside  of 
school  costs.  Why  are  the  percents 
low  in  some  schools  and  high  in  others? 
Are  these  discrepancies  due  to  superior 
average  intelligence  in  some  schools  or  to 


iHarueU,  Mabd.  ~PuMic-Scbool  CoMi  in  a  Group  of 
Ohio  Cities,  Data  for  the  School  Year,  1922-23,"  EducMians  I 
ReMardi  Biiiktin,  3339-46,  November  26,  1924. 
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constitutes  about  8  percent  the 
enrollment  of  the  first  six  grades,  it  ii 
easy  to  see  why  the  percent  of  failures 
for  the  first  eight  grad^  in  this  vill^  ii 
16.6.  The  average  of  failures  in  this 
study  is  a  little  below  the  average,  9.9 
percent,  for  the  twenty 'two  cities  before 
mentioned. 


Tabu  I.  Enboixmbnt  Factom  Wbich  Inbluincb  School  Com 


Nama  of 

Ohio  VObgci 

Enumentioo 

Avenge  Daily 
Attendance 

Percent 
Attendance 
b  of 

Popuhtioo 

tacent  High' 
School  EoroU- 
ment  la  of 
Total 
EntoUfflcnt 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Atcbbold . 

»7 

291 

24 

39 

C3yde . 

944 

819 

20.5 

24.7 

Payette . 

300 

175 

14.7 

30 

Guiettaville . 

280 

257 

25.3 

30 

GiceaSptuiti . 

S75 

)50 

25 

39 

Caniieter . 

915 

787 

24 

3) 

Gfluooburg . 

496 

466 

24 

31.4 

Hiiroo . 

40) 

)88 

22.8 

18.3 

JeCenoo . 

387 

)42 

23.) 

30.) 

Lowdlvdk . 

685 

691 

27 

15 

Maumee . 

IJOOO 

721 

2)  .7 

17.1 

MiUeraburg . 

7)5 

6)7 

21 

21 

North  Biltimnre . 

715 

578 

23.6 

36 

Oek  Harbor . 

475 

460 

25 

27 

Tippecanoe  Gty . 

457 

474 

19 

23 

Venaillea . 

296 

)27 

13.8 

• 

Vermilioa . 

• 

400 

• 

26 

WdliogtoQ . 

577 

567 

27 

39 

22.5 

22.8 

'That  Items  were  not  givcii  by  those  reporting. 


differences  in  standards  of  achievement 
required,  in  teacher 'pupil  load,  in  teacher 
training,  ch:  are  the  differences  due  to 
other  &tors?  Gibsonburg  was  curious 
about  this  problem,  because  recently  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  of  Miami 
University,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Wallin,  made  a  survey  of  the  situation 


there,  testing  both  physically  and  men' 
tally  twenty'three  or  the  most  backward 
children  from  grades  i  to  vi.  As  a 
result  the  investigators  found  that  all  of 
these  children  should  be  in  either  a 
special  or  an  ungraded  class  where  they 
would  receive  a  different  type  of  instruc' 
tion  from  that  which  they  now  receive 
in  the  regular  grades.  Since  this  number 


The  percent  that  the  graduates  are  of 
the  to^  high'sehool  enrollment  will 
affect  school  costs.  The  school  with 
the  best  holding  power  will  probably 
spend  more  money.  The  average  for 
the  group,  18.1  percent,  is  considerably 
more  than  that  of  Ae  twenty'two 
cities  which  had  an  average  eff  12.98 
percent. 
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The  percents  of  teachers  with  two  23.7.  The  corresponding  hgurcs  fw:  the 
years  or  more  of  normal  training  extend  twenty-two  cities  were  30.4  and  20, 
from  0  to  100,  according  to  column  2  of  respectively. 

Table  III.  The  average  for  these  Thus  far  the  items  affecting  school 
eighteen  villages  is  44  percent  in  contrast  costs  lie  within  the  system  itself, 
to  the  41.3  percent  for  the  twenty'two  The  remainder  of  the  discussion  concerns 
cities  of  the  earlier  study.  This  table  those  factors  which  determine  school 
jf^  also  shows  the  pupihteacher  ratio  in  both  costs  and  which  lie  outside  the  school. 


Table  II.  Ratio  op  Failuiibs  and 
Geaduatb 

Table  III.  Facte  Regaeoino  Teachse 
Teainino  and  Pupa.TEACHEE  Ratio 

Namca  cf  VilUfei 

Percent 
Fadurea 
Are  of 
Elementary 
EnrcUoient 

Percent 

Graduatea 

Are  cf 

Total  H.  8. 
Enrollment 

NAiraa  or 
VtLLAcaa 

Piacm  or 
EuxairrAaf 
TaACaiat  wna 
Two  YtAaa  oa 
Moaa  or  Ncz=.ti 
TaAntmo 

Pum^TaACSoi 

Ratio 

E!cm:r.u.~y 

High 

School 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(1) 

(3) 

(3) 

(4) 

12 

8.2 

25 

20 

22 

apde . 

0 

17.1 

Qyde . 

25 

40 

24 

2.5 

17 

100 

27 

7.9 

25 

100 

22 

22 

Green  Springa . 

8 

19 

Green  Springa . . . 

30 

38 

35 

l.l 

20 

0 

48 

22 

16.6 

18 

25 

22 

15.6 

10 

44 

40 

17 

4.6 

22.6 

25 

22 

25.6 

15 

18 

90 

22 

7.6 

12.8 

58 

22.5 

17.3 

5 

22.5 

60 

24 

25 

North  Biltiiaort . 

9.3 

30.7 

North  Balrimnre. 

33 

36 

27 

Otk  Harbor . 

8 

17 

Oak  Harbor . 

0 

25 

22 

Tippccaaoe  Qtp . 

8 

14 

Tippecanoe  City. 

33.3 

40 

28 

VeriaiOet . 

4.8 

21 

VerMflla . 

12.5 

20 

21.5 

21 

27 

26 

22 

Wellingtoa . 

5 

30 

WeUington . 

100 

40 

31 

Average . 

8.3 

18  1 

Average . 

44 

36 

33.7 

elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Other 
things  being  equal  the  smaller  the  size 
of  the  classu  the  larger  the  number  of 
teachers  that  must  be  employed  and 
consequently  the  hi^er  the  cost.  Village 
i  schools  as  a  general  rule  have  a  higher 
ratio  than  cities.  This  statement  is 
^  substantiated  by  the  facts  in  the  table 
where  the  average  for  the  elementary 
grades  is  36  and  for  the  high  schools  is 

II 

■1 


The  majority  of  people  will  admit  that 
the  outstanding  factor  is  the  actual 
wealth  upon  which  the  levy  fix  school 
support  may  be  made.  Too  often  in 
OUo  the  levy  is  not  based  upon  actual 
wealth  but  upon  a  highly  variable 
assessed  valuation.  Even  if  the  assessed 
wealth  were  the  actual  wealth  there 
would  still  be  great  variation  among  the 
villages  under  consideration. 
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Table  IV  shows  that  the  wealth  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  varies 
from  $2,542  for  Glouster,  a  southern 
Ohio  viUage,  to  $13,531  for  Huron,  a 
northern  Ohio  village.  It  is  quite 
obvious  which  village  can  afford  to 
spend  more  upon  the  education  of  its 


communities  are  exerting  to  support 
their  schools.  Cost  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  attendance  probably  in  all  raiy; 
includes  capital  outlay  and  payment  of 
debts.  Some  may  object  to  its  bciiw 
included  in  this  item.  It  seems  logic^ 
however,  to  include  it  if  one  is  to 


Table  IV.  Ratio  per  Pupa  Expenditure  to  per  Pupil  Assessed  Wealth 


Names  of 

ViUaget 

Wealth 
per  Pupil 
in  Average 
Daily 

Attendance 

Cost  per 
Pupil  in 
Average 
Daily 

Attendance 

Total 

Taa 

Rate 

Percent 

School 

Tax  U  of 
Total 

Rate 

School 
District 
Indebtednesr 
per  $1400 
of  Wealth 

Debt 
per  Pupil 
in  Average 
Daily 

Attendance 

Money 
Spent 
for  Health 
Instruction 

(1) 

0) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

C7) 

(8) 

Archbold . 

$6,612 

$  t 

18.8 

33. 

$  0. 

$  0. 

$  0. 

Qyde . 

10480 

54.94 

19.8 

28.5 

11.6 

124  00 

0. 

Fayette . 

5ffa 

88.62 

18.2 

38.4 

0. 

0. 

0. 

Garrettaville . 

8.175 

82.00 

22. 

31.8 

1.25 

1170 

150.* 

Green  Springs . 

10.000 

85.00 

18. 

28. 

0. 

0. 

t 

Glouster . 

2442 

50.00 

23.6 

40. 

15.00 

40.00 

0. 

Gibsooburg . 

7^00 

56.00 

18.2 

35. 

2.48 

15.00 

55.* 

Huron . 

13431 

91.00 

17.7 

36. 

8.95 

121.00 

0. 

Jefferson . 

8.063 

86.31 

22.4 

30.6 

19.97 

161 .00 

t 

Lovsellville . 

9J300 

83  00 

22. 

29. 

t 

24.00 

0. 

Maumee . 

7.461 

72.36 

22.6 

33. 

t 

194.00 

0. 

MiUersburg . 

8.791 

t 

20.8 

50. 

t 

t 

t 

Nordi  Baltimore . 

10.034 

73.00 

17. 

33. 

5.00 

49.00 

180. 

Oak  Harbor . 

6.740 

t 

t 

t 

9.67 

65.00 

283.* 

Tippecanoe  City . 

7.173 

77.00 

20.3 

49. 

27.00 

198  00 

75. 

Versailles . 

11400 

t 

26.4 

52.2 

25.60 

115.80 

0. 

Vermilioo . 

10.935 

75.00 

23.6 

30. 

.70 

7.50 

200. 

Wellington . 

11.460 

102.90 

19. 

39. 

12.00 

135.00 

0. 

Average . 

$  8410 

$  76.13 

20.6 

36.2 

$10.00 

$  74.28 

*  Mooey  came  ftom  outaidc  lOUTce  and  waa  not  appropriated  by  tbe  Board  cf  Education, 
t  No  information  given  by  thoae  reporting. 


youth,  but  this  hardly  looks  like  the 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity. 
Omer  items  of  this  table — cost  per 
pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  tax 
rate,  debt  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance,  debt  per  $1,000  of  wealth — 
all  show  considerable  variation,  and 
indicate  the  effort  that  the  various 


measure  the  support  a  community  is 
giving  to  its  schools.  The  variation  in 
the  table  extends  from  $50  to  $102  with 
the  average  $76.13.  The  average  for 
the  twenty'two  cities  was  $83.33. 

The  percent  the  school  tax  is  of  the 
total  tax  is  an  indication  of  how  much 
interest  those  in  charge  of  the  dis' 
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tribution  of  funds  have  in  the  school. 
Sometimes  municipal  interests — street 
paving,  lights,  sewers — get  a  major 
pcfftion.  However  with  the  present 
tax'limitation  laws  now  in  effect  in 
Ohio  there  is  likely  to  be  an  equitable 
distribution  of  funds,  neither  school  nor 
municipality  getting  all  it  wants.  The 
last  item  in  this  table  indicates  that 
Httlc  money  is  being  spent  specifically 
for  health  instructiem.  Most  schools 
that  have  spent  any  at  all,  have  received 


it  from  sources  outside  appropriations 
made  by  boards  of  education. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  few  facts  reported 
in  this  brief  survey  will  be  of  some  help 
to  the  villages  of  Ohio.  Any  one  from 
a  village  not  represented  may  find  it 
worth  while  to  compute  similar  data 
for  his  own  system  and  make  com' 
isons.  Whether  one’s  figures  may 
interpreted  as  good  or  bad,  better  or 
worse,  must  be  divided  in  terms  eff  all 
the  factors  affecting  the  local  situation. 


THE  AMOUNT  OF  TIME  REQUIRED  PER  STUDENT 
IN  PRACTICE  IN  TEACHING 

H.  Gokdon  HuixnsH 
Ohio  Store  Universixy 


It  is  barely  possible  that  the  next  move 
in  education  will  be  the  publication  of 
"little  blue  book”  editions — pocket-size, 
designed  especially  for  street-car  use — eff 
the  textbooks  now  in  use.  At  least  this 
drought  occurs  when  cxie  makes  a  study 
of  the  amount  of  time  required  in  travel 
for  student-teachers  who  do  their  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  in  situations  where  uni¬ 
versity  high  schools  have  not  been 
established. 

The  following  figures  were  collected 
during  the  Fall  Quarter  of  1925  at  the 
Ohio  State  University  by  the  supervisors 
in  charge  of  the  practice  teadiers  in 
secondary  education.^  These  students 
taught  in  the  senior  and  junior  high 
schools  in  Columbus,  from  C^tober  7  to 
December  18,  a  period  slightly  in  excess 
of  ten  weeks.  They  were  registered  in 
the  required  curriculum  for  secondary 
teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and, 
at  the  same  time,  were  qualifying  fc^ 
provisional  high-school  certificates  in 
Ohio.  Their  assignments  fcM"  practice 
teaching  were  made  by  the  Department 
(ff  Principles  of  Education  through  the 

niie  mterul  for  this  report  wu  coDeettd  bp  E.  W.  Pahtow, 
H.  B.  Albertp,  and  H.  G.  HuUnah.  at  tbe  auggeatian  of  Dr. 
PaUow, 


offices  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
In  assigning  eaeffi  practice  teacher  to  a 
class  and  school  the  following  items  were 
considered;  the  student's  university 
schedule  other  than  practice  teaching, 
the  subject,  mde,  and  time  schedule 
within  the  hi^  school,  and  the  student's 
place  of  residence.  From  the  stand¬ 
point  of  saving  time,  the  last  item,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  especially  important. 

In  all,  69  students  reported.  They 
are  divided  into  three  groups  according 
to  the  supervisor  to  whom  they  were 
responsible.  These  students  reported, 
in  minutes,  the  amount  of  time  spent 
with  their  classes,  in  travel  to  and  from 
the  high  school,  and  in  preparation, 
conferences,  and  in  correcting  papers.* 
Two  of  these  groups  also  report^,  in 
minutes,  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  make  observations  of  classes  other 
than  the  ones  they  were  assigned  to 
teach.  These  reports  were  handed  in 
by  the  student  at  the  end  of  each  week. 


'Although  this  study  was  actually  suggested  by  an  article 
by  J.  W.  Groves,  “The  Amount  of  Time  Student-Teachers 
Spent  in  Practice  in  Teaching,“  Educstionel  Admininration 
end  Susermion,  11:417-20,  September,  1925,  no  attempt 
was  maoe  in  this,  as  was  done  in  the  aboW  study,  to  compare 
tbe  time  sMt  in  this  course  with  that  reqtdied  I7  other 
courses,  or  V  other  regular  activities  of  the  student. 
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The  6gures  reported  here  represent  the 
totals  for  the  entire  period,  10.6  weeks. 
Thus  we  may  see,  in  Table  I,  the  total 
time  required  by  the  student'teachcr  in 
meeting  her  cla^,  getting  to  and  from 
the  building,  making  the  necessary 
preparation,  and  taking  care  of  the  other 
details  involved  in  teaching. 

One  notices  at  once,  of  course,  that 
more  time  (12.16  hours)  is  required,  on 
the  average,  for  travel  than  for  actual 
contact  with  the  class.  In  the  case  of 
Group  III  only,  was  less  time  spent  in 


Tabu  I.  Tna  Rbquibbd  in  Teachino,  Tbavh., 

AND  PmPARATION  BT  THE  SuTT-NINB 

Students  Rbfoetino 


Number 

of 

Stuissu 

Minute* 
Spent  witb 

caati 

Minute* 
Spent  in 
Tnvel  to 
and  from 
caa** 

Minute* 
Spent  in 
Prepantioo, 
Conference*. 
Orrecting 
Paper* 

(1) 

(J) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

Oktxipl... 

18 

38AM 

62313 

71325 

(jroup  n. . 

23 

49A03 

79390 

96370 

(jroupIU.. 

28 

59,185 

55360 

111,418 

Tool... 

«9 

146342 

197.163 

279313 

Amage 

Avenge 

2.128.14 

235743 

4.04636 

bouri.. 

3546 

47.62 

67.44 

travel  than  in  teaching,  and  this  was 
occasiOTied  by  the  fact  that  four  out  of 
the  six  schools  represented  in  this 
group  were  located  in  the  same  end  of  the 
dty  as  the  University — one  of  them 
within  two  blocks  of  the  campus. 

Since  the  schools  to  which  the  practice 
teachers  were  assigned  are  scattered 
throughout  the  city,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  3ie  contrast  between  time  spent  in 
travel  by  students  assigned  to  schools 
near  the  campus  and  by  students  placed 
in  more  distant  schools.  This  is  shown 
in  Table  II  in  terms  of  hours. 

We  might  include  schools  which  are 
farther  away  from  the  campus  than 
West  High  School — the  one  described  in 


Table  II  as  “Sixty  minutes  by  street  cat 
from  the  campus.”  But  sufficient  ca«ei 
are  reported  here  to  show  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  tine 
spent  in  travel  by  the  various  students. 

The  differences,  however,  are  har^ 
as  great  as  they  appear.  In  Table  II  we 
reported  five  students  at  West  Hij^ 
School  (Sixty  minutes  by  street  car,  etc.), 
four  of  whom  spent,  respectively,  53.7, 
54.3,  56.0,  and  57.7  hours  in  trav^ 


Tabu  II.  Diefemnces  in  Travel-Tinb 
REQuiEEiaNT  Accoedino  to  Location 
OP  SCHCXIL 


Hour*  Spent  in 
Tnvel 

(1) 

(2) 

Within  two  block*  of  the 

ciffipUf: 

Student  1 . 

7.6 

Student  2 . 

16.3 

Student  3 . 

16.5 

Within  twelve  block*  of 

the  campo*: 

Student  4 . 

12.1 

Student  5 . 

12.7 

Student  6 . 

16.0 

Siaty  mimitc*  bp  etreet  car 

from  campu*; 

Student  7 . 

53.7 

Student  S . 

54.3 

Student  9 . 

56.0 

Student  10 . 

57.7 

Student  11 . 

80.0 

whereas  the  fifth  one  required  80.0  houn 
to  get  to  and  from  the  class.  The 
difference  here,  approximately  25  houn 
more  than  the  average  of  the  other  four 
students,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  first  four  student'teauffien 
lived  within  ten  minutes  of  West  High 
School  and  taught  there  the  first  perira 
in  the  morning.  The  fifth  student- 
teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  lived  near 
the  University.  Actually,  in  getting 
to  the  University  for  their  other  courses, 
the  four  students  traveled  quite  as 
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ouch  as  the  6fth  one  each  day,  but  this 
not  time  required  for  this  one 
course  alone.  The  manner  in  which 
assignment  according  to  place  of  resi' 
I  dence  serves  to  cut  down  on  the  travel' 
time  required  for  the  practice  teacher 
I  may  be  seen  most  readily  by  reference 
to  the  repxirt  of  a  sixth  student  who  was 
,  also  located  at  this  same  building.  This 


Tabu  UI.  Diotubotion  op  Total  Tiacrqio 
Toa  Aocokoino  to  Tiue  SpEin-  in  Obsbkva' 

TION  AND  IN  TbACHINO 


Student 

Obeenring  daae 

Teaching  Claat 

0) 

0) 

(2) 

1  » . 

120 

2.095 

1  J . 

274 

1.786 

) . 

246 

1.762 

i . 

125 

1.755 

5 . 

125 

2.115 

t . 

265 

1.795 

T . 

234 

1.878 

S . 

270 

1.845 

9 . 

545 

1.705 

10 . 

1 

210 

2.040 

1  11 . 

208 

1348 

12 . 

255 

1395 

12 . 

145 

2315 

14 . 

125 

2370 

U . 

180 

2370 

16 . 

284 

1383 

17 . 

165 

1355 

18 . 

275 

1350 

Totil . 

4.591 

34362 

Avenge . 

255.05 

1392.38 

Median* . 

240 

1352.5 

*Sccured  by  avenging  the  two  middle  meuuiea. 


teacher,  teaching  at,  and  living  near 
West  High  School,  reported  her  travel' 
time  as  ‘  from  the  campus  and  back,” 
and  her  total  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fifth  practice  teacher  mentioned  above, 
80  hours. 

Another  item  of  interest,  at  least  to 
the  supervisor  who  is  responsible  for  a 
lar^  group  of  practice  teachers,  is  the 
report  by  the  students  on  the  relative 


amount  of  time  spent  in  observing  and  in 
teaching  their  classes.  These  students 
are  supposedly  ready  to  take  charge  o£ 
the  classes  when  their  assignments  are 
made,  though  they  are  gradually  intro' 
duced  to  the  work.  The  first  days  are 
spent  in  arranging  seating  charts,  taking 
the  roll,  reporting  absences  and  tardiness, 
correcting  papers,  making  assignments, 
handling  board  work,  and  holding 
individual  conferences  where  necessary. 
Table  III  (time  given  in  minutes)  shows 
this  distribution  for  Group  I. 

Assuming  that  the  atxive  averages 
represent  the  approximate  time  that  a 
student  in  this  system  should  spend  on 
these  different  phases  of  the  work,  then 
obviously  Number  9,  and  apparently 
Numbers  2, 6, 12,  and  16,  gave  too  much 
time  to  observation  of  the  director  of 
practice,  that  is,  the  regular  teacher  in 
charge  of  the  class.  They  gave  too 
much  time,  provided  there  was  no 
acceptable  reason  for  their  change  in 
status  from  teacher  to  pupil.  This  fact 
is  even  more  marked  when  the  median 
is  examined.  In  the  case  of  the  practice 
teacher  listed  above  as  Number  9,  the 
reason  for  so  much  observation  of  the 
regular  teacher's  work  proved  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  over-careful 
attitude  of  the  director  of  practice. 
Although  this  practice  teacher  was  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  group,  the 
re^lar  teacher  was  loath  to  give  her 
full  responsibihty  for  the  conduct  of  the 
class.  In  other  cases,  other  causes  were 
present.  At  any  rate,  these  time  cards, 
which  were  turned  in  each  week,  gave 
the  supervisor  a  ready  check  cm  an  item 
that  might  otherwise  have  escaped  his 
notice. 

A  distribution  of  all  students  in 
Groups  I,  II,  and  III,  according  to 
subjects  taught,  with  a  view  to  deter' 
mining  the  time  required  in  preparation, 
is  at  least  interesting,  if  not  illuminating. 
There  is  just  a  hint  here,  since  the 
number  of  cases  reported  for  most  of  the 
subjects  is  so  small  as  to  be  almost 
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meaningless,  that  the  mcxlem  languages 
do  not  demand  so  much  time  for 
preparation  as  do  the  other  subjects, 
though  the  one  student  reporting  in 
chemistry  returned  a  figure  even  lower 
than  one  of  the  language  groups.  Differ- 


Table  IV.  Time  Requirement  bt  Subjects 


Subjea  Taught 

Number  of 
Students 
in  Group 

Average 
Minutes  Spent 
in  Preparation 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

History . 

23 

4.185 

English . 

18 

4.4(52 

Mathematics .... 

8 

3,816 

French . 

8 

2.9S1 

Latin . 

4J72 

Biology . 

4.436 

Spanisn . 

2,610 

General  science. . 

I 

6,500 

Chemiftry . 

1 

2.7^ 

Shorthand . 

1 

3.410 

Table  V.  Time  Requirement  for  Marino 
Eighteen  Observations 


Nuxaia  or 

MiNum  Spent 

Students 

Observing 

In  Travel* 

Group  I . 

18 

15J17 

7340 

Group  III . 

28 

22,166 

12.730 

Total . 

46 

20370 

Average . 

447 

Average  hours. 

1  13.5 

7.5 

*One  notices  at  once,  of  coutk,  that  the  tiavet  time  here  is 
not  nearly  so  great  u  in  the  case  of  getting  to  and  from  the 
clau  that  the  student-teacher  is  responsible  for.  This  is  due 
to  the  hct  that  many  of  the  observations  were  made  in  the 
tame  building  where  the  class  was  taught,  in  which  case  the 
travel  time  was  reported  for  the  teaching  only;  and  also  to  the 
that  two  or  three  observations  were  made  on  toe  same 
day  in  one  building. 


cnccs  in  classes  and  diflFerences  in 
student  teachers  make  these  figures  even 
more  unreliable. 

In  this  course,  in  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  State  Department, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  student-teacher 


make  eighteen  observations  of  clasatj 
other  than  the  one  which  she  teaches. 
For  Groups  I  and  III  a  record  was  also 
made  of  the  time  required  for  this  phase  f 
of  the  course.  This  was  reported  as 
“Minutes  spent  observing”  and  “Min¬ 
utes  spent  in  travel.”  The  report  is 
shown  in  Table  V. 

This  of  itself  seems  to  be  no  especial 
burden,  but  when  it  is  added  ii 
Quarter’s  work  to  the  time  which  the  | 


Table  VI.  Time  Requirement  for  Teachibo 
AND  Ob'ervino,  and  FOR  Necessart  Travel 


Group  I 

(18  stu¬ 
dents) 

Group  III 

(28  stu¬ 
dents) 

Both 

Groups  1 

(46  sto- 
dents) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Minutes  spent  in  con¬ 
tact  with  classes: 
With  own  class . 

38354 

59,185 

97339 

Observing  other 
classes . 

15317 

22,166 

37383 

Total . 

53371 

81351 

135322 

Average  (minutes)... 

2393 

2.905 

2.940 

Average  (hours) . 

49.9 

48.4 

493 

Minutes  spent  in  travel: 
To  and  from  own  clasa 

62313 

55360 

117373 

To  and  from  obKrva' 
tiooi . 

7340 

12,730 

20370 

Total . 

69353 

68390 

138,143 

Average  (minutes)... 

3381 

2.439 

3303 

Average  (hours) . 

64.7 

403 

502 

Ta 


rest  of  the  course  requires,  the  load, 
already  quite  heavy  for  a  five-hour 
course,  is  greatly  increased.  We  may 
see  this  most  readily  by  combining  the 
time  spent  in  teaching  with  the  time 
spent  in  making  the  added  observations. 
This  is  shown  in  Table  VI  for  Groups 
I  and  III. 

This  makes  a  total  of  “off  campus" 
time  required,  on  the  average,  of  99.1 
hours.  This  is,  however,  but  an  incom¬ 
plete  expression  of  the  time  demanded 
by  the  course.  Table  VII  is  designed 
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to  show  the  total  time  required,  on  the 
average,  of  the  student  in  the  practice- 
teaching  course.  It  also  shows  the 
percent  of  the  total  time  which  each 
phase  of  the  course  requires.  As  in  the 
preceding  table,  these  figures  are  based 
on  the  returns  from  Groups  I  and  III. 

We  may  understand  more  clearly  just 
what  this  load  of  153.9  hours  means  to 
the  student  if  we  compare  it  with  the 


Tabl*  VII.  Time  and  Percent  op  Total  Time 
Spent  on  the  Dipperent  Acttvities 

OP  THE  Ck>URSB 


Activity 

Hours 

Required 

Percent  of 
Total  Time 

Avenge  nme  (pent  in  ccoact  with 
daMCt,  with  own  claw  and  in 
obaerving  other  claaaea . 

49.0 

31.9 

Average  time  spent  in  travel,  to 
and  firm  own  class  and  to  and 
from  other  classes  observed . 

50.1 

32.5 

Avenge  tune  spent  in  peeparation, 
correcting  papers,  conferences. 

39  8* 

25.9 

Average  time  spent  in  group  meet¬ 
ings  on  campus,  and  in  individual 
conferences  with  supervisor . 

15.0 

9.7 

Avenge  tncal  time  required  hf 
courte . 

153.9 

100.0 

*Thif  figure  would  loote  neartp  appnach  thnee  of  "time  in 
ooooct  with  cUm"  and  "time  in  tta<^"  if  the  latter  did  not 
indude  the  travel  time  required  in  making  the  18  obaetvationa 
idcrred  to  previoutlp.  We  are  here  interetted  in  gett^  the 
total  time  requirement  of  the  courae.  We  therefore  indude 
here  the  figurea  for  each  phaae  of  the  work. 

theoretical  maximum  of  time  required 
per  credit  hour  for  a  course  of  equal 
aedit,  five  hours  over  a  similar  period 
rf  time.  That  is,  we  may  assume,  as  is 
usually  done,  that  each  credit  hour  of 
lecture  or  quiz  demands  two  hours  of 
preparation.  For  a  five-hour  course  this 
means  fifteen  hours -of  study  and  recita¬ 
tion  each  week.  Over  a  similar  period 
as  the  one  reported  in  this  study,  10.6 
weeks,  a  total  of  159  hours  would  be 
required.  Table  V  compares  the  actual 


requirement  of  the  practice  in  teaching 
course  with  this  theoretical  maximum. 

In  summarizing  we  perhaps  need  to 
state  certain  pmectly  obvious  con¬ 
clusions.  In  the  first  place,  the  time 
requirement  very  nearly  approaches  the 
theoretical  maximum,  which  means  that 
“practice  in  teaching”  may  be  considered 
a  “heavy"  course.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  too  much  time  is 
spent  in  travel,  and  that  in  comparison 
with  the  other  time  requirements,  not 
enough  time  is  devoted  to  preparatiem. 

Table  VIII.  Comparison  between  the  Thbo- 
RETiCAL  Maximum  Requirement  for  a  Five- 
Hour  Course  and  the  Actual  Time 
Demand  op  Practice  in  Teaching 


Courte 

Hours 
Required 
over  a  Period 
of  lOA  Weeks 

Hours 
Required 
per  Week 

Time  required,  theoreticaJly, 
by  a  courae  of  equal  credit 
hours — namely,  five . 

159  00 

15.00 

Actuil  time  required  io  the 
practice  in  teaching  courae. . 

153.81 

14.51 

Time  demanded  by  the  theo¬ 
retical  maaimum  over  and 
above  the  actual  requirement 
of  tne  practice  in  teaching 
ctxirae . 

5.19 

.49 

This  may  mean  that  preparation  is 
skimped  because  of  the  heavy  demand  on 
time  for  travel.  It  is  certainly  clear  that  if 
we  had  a  university  high  school  in  which 
provision  were  made  for  this  course,  we 
could  save  the  student  many  hours  of 
travel — hours  which  are  probably  largely 
wasted.  And  finally,  it  is  self-evident, 
when  the  situation  is  such  as  we  have 
referred  to  in  this  paper,  that  the 
interests  of  the  students  must  be  well 
guarded  when  the  practice-teaching 
assignments  are  made.  To  neglect  this 
would  be  to  make  a  difficult  situatiem 
quite  impossible. 
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REMEDIAL  WORK 

Educational  or  achievement  tests  are 
rapidly  nearing  the  close  of  their  second 
d^de.  The  early  tests  and  scales  of 
StcMie,  Ayres,  Thorndike,  and  Courtis 
have  been  succeeded  by  a  veritable 
multitude  until  at  present  one  publishing 
company  alone  hsts  more  than  four 
hundred  titles  in  its  catalogue.  At  first 
many  of  us  used  these  tests  because  we 
were  curious  to  know  how  our  schools 
cff  classes  compared  with  the  standards 
or  norms  given  with  the  test.  We  were 
well  pleased  with  the  result  if  our  pupils 
averaged  better  than  the  standard.  The 
test  complimented  us  and  proved  our 
wisdom  and  teaching  efiBciency.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  results  of  the  test 
showed  our  pupils  below  standard,  too 
often  we  were  dissatisfied  with  the  test. 
We  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  the 
fault  might  he  in  ourselves. 

Gradually,  however,  we  came  to 
recognize  that  low  results  meant  an 
unsatisfactory  learning  situation.  It 
might  be  materials  of  instruction,  it 
might  be  method,  it  might  be  teacher  or 
administrative  situation.  Whatever  the 
cause,  there  was  need  for  a  remedy  and 
the  cause  needed  to  be  found  in  order 
that  the  right  remedy  might  be  appUed. 
^  A  recognition  of  this  need  and  a 
desire  to  do  something  about  it  have 
brought  research  into  the  schoolroom, 
and  the  last  few  years  have^found  an 


ever  increasing  number  of  teachers  and 
principals  varying  existing  conditiom 
and  attempting  remedial  work. 

But  all  change  is  not  progress  and 
blind  change  which  finds  its  justification 
in  subjective  evaluation  is  quite  likely 
to  be  of  little  worth.  Consequently  jf 
remedial  work  is  to  be  truly  remedial, 
certain  safeguards  must  be  taken.  These 
safeguards  are  as  simple  as  A  B  C's  to 
the  trained  research  worker  but  are 
frequently  no  more  familiar  than  the 
Gr^  alphabet  to  many  who  are 
attempting  remedial  work. 

In  order  to  evaluate  remedial  wexk, 
controlled  experimentation  should  be 
carried  on  which  involves  at  least  three 
steps;  (1)  the  careful  measurement  of  the 
skill,  Imowledge,  or  ability  which  we 
wish  to  improve;  (2)  the  setting  up  of  a 
learning  or  teaching  process  which  in 
theory,  at  least,  will  improve  this  skill, 
knowledge  or  ability;  auid  (3)  a  remeasure- 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  to 
check  the  results.  Here  again  errors 
frequently  creep  in.  The  results  of 
many  an  experiment  have  been  vitiated 
because  of  an  inadequate  measure  of 
initial  ability.  The  test  was  too  brief 
and  did  not  sufficiently  safeguard  against 
chance  answers.  It  was  too  generd  and 
hence  only  applied  in  part  to  the  specific 
situation  which  we  wished  to  remedy. 
It  may  have  been  the  wrong  measure 
because  while  measuring  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner  skills  or  abUities 
closely  related  to  the  one  which  we 
wished  to  improve,  it  did  not  cover 
adequately  this  specific  ability.  All 
these  things  must  be  given  particular 
attention  u  the  experiment  is  to  be 
initiated  correctly.  Again  the  teaching 
procedure  may  not  directly  affect  the 
skill,  knowledge,  ox  ability  which  we 
wish  to  improve.  In  many  cases  the 
difficulty  has  not  been  analyzed  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  isolate  the  difficulty.  A  third 
error  frequently  occurs  in  final  measure¬ 
ment.  It  is  too  often  assumed  that  two 
forms  of  the  same  test  are  as  identical  in 
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their  measuring  ability  as  two  footrulcs 
made  by  the  same  machine. 

All  these  things  tend  to  make  un- 
certain  the  results  secured  by  the 
remedial  work.  Due  to  these  errors,  the 
final  measurement  may  show  little  or  no 
improvement  even  though  real  improve- 
ment  has  taken  place,  or  it  may  show 
large  improvement  when  little  or  none 
has  taken  place.  These  facts  are 
e^cially  significant  when  two  methcxls 
of  teaching  are  compared.  A  gcxxl 
method  may  be  discredited  or  a  poor 
Mie  commended  because  of  error  in  the 
experimentation.  Another  source  of 
error  which  frequently  appears  in  the 
ccHnparison  of  methocls  is  a  failure  to 
follow  accurately  and  completely  one  or 
the  other  methc>d  as  it  has  been  set  up. 
A  criticism  of  a  method  which  has  not 
been  accurately  followed  is  manifestly 
unfair,  whether  that  criticism  is  praise  or 
blame. 

This  warning  is  sounded  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  experimentation  and  remedial 
work  but  rather  to  encourage  truly 
scientific  investigation.  The  more 


familiar  our  teachers  become  with  the 
criteria  of  scientific  experimentation, 
the  greater  will  be  the  progress  which 
we  may  expect  in  this  field.  The 
responsibility  rests  heavily  on  super¬ 
visors  and  principals.  One  of  the 
duties  which  they  owe  to  their  teachers 
is  guidance  in  the  use  of  standardized 
tests  to  discover  where  remedial  work 
needs  to  be  done.  To  analyze  a  situa¬ 
tion  and  isolate  the  specific  elements 
which  need  improvement  often  calls  for  a 
breadth  of  training  and  range  of  exper¬ 
ience  which  the  classroom  teacher  has 
not  had.  The  teacher  should  naturally 
look  to  her  principal  and  supervisor  for 
definite  assistance  in  this  work.  The 
latter  should  direct  the  arrangement  of 
experiments  bearing  directly  upon  the 
weakness  revealed  and  should  be  kindly 
critical  of  remedial  procedure  and  the 
measures  of  its  effectiveness.  Such 
procedure  makes  for  better  trained 
teachers,  more  efficient  teaching,  more 
definite  learning,  and  progress  in 
scientific  education. 

E.  J.  A. 


DIFFERENTIATION  OF  FRESHMAN  ENGLISH 
FOR  GROUPS  OF  DIFFERENT  ABILITIES 

R.  O.  BtLLBTT 
Pairtesville,  Ohio 


Many  classroom  problems  may  be 
reduced  to  problems  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences.  To  teach  the  class  and  reach  the 
pupil  seems  to  be  the  ultima  Thule  of 
education  Within  the  extent  of  the 
writer’s  limited  e.xperience  educational 
magazines  have  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  exposition  of  plans  and  de¬ 
vices  for  reaching  the  pupil  through 
class  instruction.  The  Batavia  Plan, 
the  Cambridge  Plan,  the  Winnetka  Plan, 
the  Pueblo  Plan,  the  Dalton  Plan,  the 
supervised-study  plan,  and  many  other 
plans  are  but  evidences  of  the  effort 


being  made  to  do  something  about 
individual  differences. 

All  these  plans,  methods,  and  kindred 
devices  tend  to  arrange  themselves  in 
two  categories,  the  individualization  of 
instruction  and  homogeneous  grouping. 
The  right  to  prophesy  which,  if  cither, 
of  these  two  methods  will  ultimately 
prevail  is  reserved  for  those  better 
qualified  to  prophesy.  To  an  ordinary 
public-school  man  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing  seems  preferable  at  present.  He  who 
would  completely  individualize  instruc¬ 
tion  must  be  prepared  to  write  all  his 
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own  texts,  or  to  have  them  written,  as 
Washbume  is  doing  in  the  grades  at 
Winnetka  on  the  "project”  or  “con- 
tract”  plan.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
texts  built  for  the  individualization  of 
instruction,  this  plan  is  at  present 
impracticable.  Homogeneous  grouping, 
however,  is  practicable  and  is  a  step 
toward  future  complete  individualization 
of  instruction. 

Some  educational  Rip  Van  Winkles 
feel  that  the  hustle  of  modern  education 
is  much  ado  about  nothing.  Why  become 
involved  in  the  administrative  difficulties 
of  homogeneous  grouping?  Are  there  not 
sufficient  difficulties  when  no  attention 
is  paid  to  grouping?  These  beliefs  are 
right  if  the  personal  comfort  of  the 
administrator  is  the  prime  consideration. 
They  are  wrong  if  Ae  neatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils  is  their 
goal — which  incidentally  and  indirectly 
may  concern  the  personal  comfort  of 
both  teacher  and  administrator.  Who 
has  not  seen  Tom  forming  undesirable 
habits  while  the  teacher  explains  to 
Dick  and  drills  Harry?  How  is  the 
teacher  to  prevent  Tcan  considering 
Dick  a  numbskull  and  Harry  a  "hopeless 
boob”?  Tom  must  have  a  wonderful 
heredity  and  home  environment  if 
he  docs  not  develop  a  bump  of  con¬ 
ceited  superciliousness.  Harry,  never 
succeeding,  forms  the  habit  of  never 
trying  and  will  lapse  into  a  consciousness 
of  personal  worthlessness.  Tom  is  a 
somnambulist  due  for  a  great  awakening 
when  he  enters  the  world  in  which  the 
forces  of  social  and  economic  gravity 
have  established  homogeneous  groupings 
in  which  a  leader  contests  with  leaders. 

The  bright  pupil  in  a  heterogeneous 
group  loses  sportsmanship,  because  he 
soon  learns  he  is  a  sure  winner.  He 
loses  opportunities  for  the  acquisition 
of  habits  and  ideals  which  constitute 
fine  character  not  the  least  of  which  is  a 
proper  sense  of  his  own  significance  and 
insignificance.  The  bright  pupil  needs 
direction  of  energy  and  occasional  help. 


The  average  pupil  needs  explanation  and 
drill.  The  dull  pupil  needs  more  explara- 
tion  and  more  drill.  All  pupils  need 
wholesome  competition  with  their  equals. 
No  teacher  in  one  and  the  same  recitation 
period  can  supply  the  materials  and 
occasion  for  the  educational  activity 
most  profitable  for  all  three  types. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  experiment, 
whose  first  phases  are  herein  described, 
was  to  improve  instruction  in  freshman 
English  at  Harvey  High  School,  Paines- 
ville,  by  grouping  pupils  homogeneously 
and  thus  to  m^e  possible  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  materials  of  the  course 
and  of  the  recitation  procedure. 


Table  I.  The  Range  and  Average  Intelligenci 
Quotientb  of  the  Five  Group* 


lotdligcnce- 

Avenge 

Group 

Quotient 

Intelligence 

Range 

Quotient 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

A  (heterosencout) . . . 

Sl-Ul 

102 

B  (heterogeneour) . . . 

7V144 

98 

C  (bomoceneou*) _ 

107-132 

119 

D  (bomogtneout) _ 

97-106 

102 

E  (homogeneou*) .... 

71-  96 

84 

To  answer  these  and  similar  questions 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  organize 
the  September  freshman  class  in  Enghsh 
numbering  one  hundred  fifty  students, 
into  three  homogeneous  groups,  taken 
from  the  lowest,  middle,  and  highest 
thirds  of  the  class,  and  two  hetero¬ 
geneous  groups  for  a  check  or  control. 
The  basis  of  the  grouping  was  the 
intelligence  quotient  obtained  by  means 
of  the  Terman  Group  Test  of  Mental 
Ability.  To  guard  against  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  a  single  group  intelligence 
score,  the  pupils  were  given  Form  A  of 
the  Terman  Test  in  the  spring  of  1924 
and  Form  B  after  the  opening  of  school 
in  the  fall.  The  intelligence  quotients 
were  computed  from  the  data  thus 
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obtained,  and  the  pupils  were  grouped  fast  groups.  All  sections  arc  taught 
jg  a  part  of  the  organization  work  for  by  the  same  teacher. 

September,  1924.  Contrary  to  the  When  the  readjustments  were  com* 
expectation,  that  some  pupils  would  plcte  and  the  sections  were  balanced  to 
vary  greatly  in  the  scores  made  on  the  conform  with  the  condition  of  the 
two  testa,  no  case  of  great  variation  experiment,  the  following  educational 
occurred.  Many  pupils'  intelligence  tests  were  given:  Briggs  English  Form 
quotients  were  identical  on  both  tests.  Test,  Alpha;  Charters  Language  and 
and  few  varied  more  than  four  points.  Grammar  Test,  Form  1;  Inglis  Vocabu- 
The  average  intelligence  ciuotient  was  lary  Test,  Alpha;  and  Hudelson  Com- 
accepted  as  most  probable,  and  few  position  Scale.  TTicse  tests  were  admin' 
changes  were  made  from  one  group  to  istcred  by  the  principal  and  the  teacher 
another.  in  charge  of  the  classes  after  careful 

The  range  of  intelligence  quotients  study  and  preparation.  The  conditions 
on  Form  A  was  from  71  to  144.  By  under  which  the  tests  were  given  were 


Tabu  II.  Mean  Scoees  on  Five  English  Tests  MLaoe  bt  thb 
Dhteient  Gboufs 


SicnoN 

Tm 

Ttm 

Intlia 

Vocabulary 

Hudelaon 

Compoaition 

Chartera 

Grammar 

Chartera 

Language 

Brigga 

Engliah  Form 

(2) 

0) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

Check 

49.3 

wmm 

10.6 

25 

23.4 

B . 

Check 

49  4 

10  4 

23.1 

22.5 

c . 

Fast 

70  6 

17.8 

32.3 

26.0 

Medium 

55 

16.8 

27.3 

24.6 

Slow 

32.6 

7.3 

18.6 

20.2 

Mean . 

52.9 

^3 

13.3 

25.4 

23.5 

inspection  it  was  seen  that  one-third  of 
the  class  had  intelligence  quotients 
ranging  between  71  and  96;  one-third, 
between  97-106;  and  one-third,  between 
107-144.  These  limits  were,  therefex’e, 
used  as  the  limits  for  the  homogeneous 
groups.  The  average  intelligence  quo¬ 
tients  for  each  group  are  shown  in 
column  3  of  Table  I.  Groups  A  and  B, 
of  practically  the  same  size  and  the 
average  intelligence  quotients,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  heterogeneous  or  check  groups. 
The  averages  erf'  the  three  homogeneous 
CToups,  C,  D,  and  E,  were  well  spaced, 
for  toerc  was  an  interval  of  18  points 
between  the  slow  and  medium  groups 
and  17  points  between  the  medium  and 


painstakingly  controlled.  Perfect  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
also  contributed  to  confidence  in  the 
reliability  of  the  results.  No  efforts 
were  spared  to  make  the  scoring  exact, 
and  the  test  papers  were  rechecked  by  a 
graduate  class  taught  by  Dr.  Morrison, 
at  the  Ohio  State  University.* 

Table  II  gives  mean  scores  made  by 
each  group  upem  the  various  tests. 

There  was  considerable  overlapping 
of  accomplishment  in  the  three  groups. 
For  example,  on  the  Inglis  Test  the  high 
score  for  Group  E  was  69;  the  low  score 
for  Group  C  was  40.  Similarly  on  the 

■Tbit  midy  was  earned  on  under  tbe  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Cayce  Motruon,  Ohio  State  Uoiveraity. 
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Bri^s  Test  the  high  score  for  Group  E 
was  27;  the  low  score  for  Group  C  was 
16.  Without  exception  the  maximum 
score  of  Group  C,  the  brightest  homo' 
geneous  group,  exceeded  me  maximum 
score  of  the  other  homogeneous  groups. 
Also  without  exception,  the  median 
score  of  Group  C  was  decidedly  above 
that  of  Group  D,  while  the  median  score 
of  Group  D  was  decidedly  above  the 
similar  score  of  Group  E. 

When  this  problem  was  first  con¬ 
sidered  it  seem^  that  the  differentiation 
of  subject-matter  and  class  procedure 
would  prove  exceedingly  difficult.  The 
belief  was  not  substantiated.  When  a 


the  classics  necessary  to  meet  college- 
entrance  requirements.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  quite  possible  to  cover  the 
minimum  essentials  for  college  entrance 
in  the  slow  group  and  to  enri^  the  work 
for  the  other  classes.  The  grammar 
work,  to  which  an  average  of  one  day 
per  week  was  assigned,  was  presented 
in  all  groups  by  me  problem  method. 
This  was  one  instance  of  actual  individ¬ 
ualization  of  instruction.'  Much  of  the 
work  was  done  during  the  class  period 
under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher. 
Many  pupils,  however,  did  additional 
work  in  grammar  at  home.  Each  class 
period  was  a  laboratory  period.  A 


Table  111.  Maexs  Rbceiveo  bt  Various  Groups  on 
Uniporw  Objbctivb  Exauination 


Group  Group  Group  Group  Group 
ABODE 


Total  marlu...  25  24  29  21  17 


skillful  teacher — and  Miss  Schleman 
who  had  charge  of  this  work  was  indeed 
a  skillful  teacher — is  in  charge  of  homo¬ 
geneous  groups,  differentiation  cf  subject- 
matter  and  class  procedure  naturally 
follows.  Much  of  the  differentiation 
was  made  from  day  to  day  and  it  proved 
far  more  a  differentiation  of  cla^room 
procedure  and  technique  than  a  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  course  of  study.  Fre¬ 
quently  identical  lesson  plans  served  all 
sections  for  the  day. 

The  Harvey  High  School  prescribes 
in  the  course  for  the  freshman  class 
written  composition,  and  oral  language 
which  consists  largely  of  the  reports  of 
books  read  in  the  prescribed  outside 
reading,  the  essentials  of  grammar,  and 


definite  problem  and  definite  instructions 
were  given  the  pupil,  who  was  then 
supplied  with  drill  material.  When, 
in  his  opinion,  he  had  mastered  the 
problem  he  asked  for  an  examination. 
He  took  his  examination  in  class,  and 
the  teacher  corrected  it  while  the 
pupil  was  present.  If  the  examination 
was  passed  with  a  nearly  perfect  grade 
the  pupil  advanced  to  the  next  problem. 
If  not,  the  pupil  drilled  more  and  took 
the  second  examination  later,  for  the 
examinations  were  standardized  in  two 
forms.  If  any  one  pupil  got  too  far 
ahead  of  his  section  he  was  permitted  to 
read  outside  English  or  study  some 

>Hermani*  EwemitfU  Gr«mffi4r,  puUiabed  by  Henry 
Holt  and  CoopAny  wa*  ueed. 
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Other  lesson  during  the  grammar  period. 
Even  here  the  advantages  of  homo' 
geneous  grouping  were  obvious,  since 
it  was  desirable  that  no  pupil  have  a 
working  rate  markedly  greater  or  less 
than  the  average  of  the  cl^. 

The  slow  group  did  not  complete  as 
many  problems  as  the  other  groups. 
Definiteness  of  assignment,  care  in 
explanation,  and  thorough  drill  on 
essentials  were  observed  in  all  work  with 
the  slow  group. 

In  all  types  of  class  work  certain 
characteristics  of  the  different  groups 
were  so  marked  as  almost  to  identify 
them.  The  fast  group  scintillated  with 
wit,  insight,  and  appreciation;  tbs' 
cussion  was  lively;  statements  were 
challenged;  extempore  debates  were 
frequent.  The  group  showed  an  abund' 
ance  energy,  and  the  class  period 
passed  with  little  watching  of  the  clock. 
The  teacher  who  leads  this  group 
efficiently  must  be  capable  and  alert. 
The  enermes  of  the  students  must  be 
properly  directed  and  sufficient  suitable 
material  must  be  prepared  for  them. 
The  medium  group  was  capable,  Indus' 
trious,  tractable,  acquiescent,  and  less 
inclined  to  challenge  statements  although 
discussion  was  lively.  The  slow  group 
showed  less  interest  in  school  work 
than  cither  of  the  other  groups.  These 
students  carried  on  discussion  ^irly 
well,  however,  with  the  aid  of  the 
teacher.  Much  time  was  devoted  to 
explanation  and  drill  in  this  class. 

To  repeat,  differentiation  in  these 
English  classes  under  consideration  was 
mu^  more  a  differentiation  of  classroom 
procedure  than  a  differentiation  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  composition,  of 
course,  much  more  time  was  devoted 
in  the  slow  poup  to  sentence  stnjcturc 
and  paragon  writing  than  in  the  other 
groups.  This  left  time  for  the 
writing  of  longer  themes  and  for  the 
study  of  rhetorical  technicalities.* 

‘None  of  the  tt>pici  in  Hitchcock*!  HiilfSckaol  Enfkih,  the 
tnt  in  compontian  and  rfaetotic.  wia  beiraod  the  abilitka  or 
outauk  the  needa  of  any  of  the  poupa. 


Following  are  the  major  points  in  the 
teacher’s  puns  for  a  lesson  on  Juhus 
Caesar: 

Groups  A  and  B — heterogeneous 
Awignment. — Act  I  of  Julius  Caesar,  Scene  3— 
advanced  work. 

Aim. — ^To  help  the  pupils  understand  the  scheme 
of  the  conspirators  as  shown  in  Act  1. 
Procedure. — I.  Parts  have  been  assigned  for 
Scene  1.  The  scene  will  be  dramatized.  A 
summary  speech  will  also  be  made  by  one  of  the 
pupils. 

il.  Quotations. 

111.  Discussion  of  mythical  references  and 
vocabulary. 

Group  C — homogeneous'fast 
Assignment. — Same  as  Groups  A  and  B. 

Aim. — Same  as  above  plus  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  versification,  Shakespeare's  style,  Roman 
customs. 

Procedure. — I.  Read  “April,"  by  Bliss  Carmen. 
Voluntary  comments  from  the  class. 

II.  Scene  1  dramatized  and  a  summary  speech 
given. 

III.  Discussion  of  new  words,  mythical 
references,  Roman  calendar,  versifintmo, 
Shakespeare's  style. 

IV.  Shakespeare's  imagination.  (Class  had 
studied  “Imagiiution"  a  few  days  previously  in 
composition.) 

V.  Discussion  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
leading  persons  in  the  play. 

VI.  Cmtinue  reading. 

Group  D — homogeneous'medium 
AMignment. — Same  as  Groups  A  and  B. 

Aim. — Same  as  for  Group  C  except  versificatioo 
will  be  omitted. 

Procedure. — I.  Scene  I  dramatized  as  above  and 
a  summary  speech  given. 

II.  Revi^  Act  I,  Scenes  2  and  3. 

III.  Report  on  the  “Seven  Wonders,** 
discussion  of  myths,  and  Roman  calendar. 

IV.  Students  pick  out  passages  which  have 
been  expressed  especially  well. 

V.  Continue  reading. 

Group  E — homogeneousslow 
Assignment. — Detailed  directions  for  studying 
Scene  3. 

Aim. — ^To  understand  what  land  of  men  Caesar, 
Cassius,  Casca,  and  Brutus  were  and  the  nature 
of  the  conspiracy. 

IVocedure. — I.  Some  I  dramatized  and  summary 
speech  given. 

II.  DiKuss  the  action  of  Scenes  1  aixl  2. 

III.  Discuss  characteristics  of  Caesar,  Cassius, 
Brutus,  Casca. 

IV.  Quote  previously  assigned  passages. 

V.  Qmtinue  reading. 

These  lesson  plans  show  some  difficT' 
entiation  in  subject-matter.  Only  actual 
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observation  of  the  class  work  could  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  differentiation  in 
the  method  of  dealing  with  the  same 
subject-matter  which  homogeneous 
grouping  made  possible. 

The  results  reported  in  Table  III 
were  obtained  on  a  uniform  objective 
examination,  comprehensive  enough  to 
give  everyone  a  fair  chance,  and  it  was 
scored  mechanically  so  that  the  judgment 
cff  the  teacher  had  no  part  in  the  scoring. 
This  table  shows  that  one  heterogeneous 
group  contributed  just  as  many  failures 
and  the  other  heterogeneous  group  con¬ 
tributed  twice  as  many  failures  as  did 
the  hcHnogeneous  group  composed  of 
students  from  the  lowest  third.  Of 
course  Group  E,  due  to  eliminaticm,  was 
considerably  smaller  than  either  Group 
A  or  B,  but  the  evidence  is  still  in  favor 
(ff  the  homogeneous  group.  Looking 
at  the  figures  another  way,  67  pupils 
grouped  homogeneously  furnished  4 
^ures,  while  of  49  students  grouped 
heterogeneously  9  failed.  The  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  earned  25  ratings  of  A 
or  B  while  the  heterogeneous  groups 
earned  13. 

From  our  experiment  we  found  that 
reliable  intelligence  quotients  were  a 
sufficient  basis  for  the  tentative  grouping 
of  pupils.  The  teacher’s  judgment  may 
later  suggest  a  few  changes,  but  not 
many.  Pupils  in  homogeneous  groups 
were  stimulated  to  greater  activity. 
They  seemed  to  be  accomplishing  more 
and  were  happier  and  less  restrained  in 
their  work  heterogeneous  groups. 
Our  teachers  of  homogeneous  groups 
felt  certain  that  they  accomplished 
much  more  under  this  plan  of  grouping. 

All  were  convinced  by  observation 
that  homogeneous  grouping  resulted  in 
greater  interest  and  pupil  activity. 
Furthermore,  pupils  gained  opportunities 
for  leadership  and  the  advantage  of  par¬ 
ticipating  in  discussion,  who  would  never 
have  attained  the  same  in  heterogeneous 
groups,  but  would  have  been  utterly 
and  eternally  discomfited  and  quelled. 


A  PROJECT  IN  ACCELERATION  j 

This  project  has  been  carried  on  for  ' 
the  past  three  years  and  is  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  present  year  so  that 
data  are  now  available  for  three  and  a 
half  years.  During  this  time  more  than 
one  hundred  pupils  have  been  acceler¬ 
ated,  covering  the  first  two  years  in 
one  year.  This  project  must  in  no  sense 
be  confused  with  skipping,  for  prac¬ 
tically  no  part  of  the  work  is  skipped. 

Like  any  worth-while  project,  acceler¬ 
ation  requires  the  cooperation  of  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  any  part  of  its 
development.  Fortunately  in  the  present 
instance,  no  disturbing  or  antagonistic 
element  has  marred  this  experiment;  the 
most  sympathetic  cooperation  has  been 
extended  hy  all  concerned. 

From  an  editorial  by  Dr.  Buckingham 
entitled  “Enrichment  versus  Acceler¬ 
ation,”*  the  theory  of  this  experiment 
was  evolved.  He  concluded  that  acceler- 
aticwi  was  enrichment;  the  only  difference 
was  that  no  new  machinery  was  needed. 
Any  good  curriculum,  constructed  by 
necessity  for  the  average  pupil,  will 
answer  as  a  vehicle  for  me  acceleration 
of  pupils  of  high  intelligence. 

The  first  year’s  experiment  resulted  so 
well  that  during  the  following  year  by  a 
series  of  acceleraticxi  classes  throughout 
the  school  all  pupils  of  high  intelligence 
were  advanced  two  grades.  There 
were  three  of  these  classes  and  78  pupils 
were  thus  advanced  an  extra  grade.  Last 
year  and  during  the  present  year  the 
acceleration  has  been  confined  to  the 
new  pupils  entering  the  first  grade  by 
covering  the  first  two  years  of  the 
prescribed  curriculum  in  one  year. 

These  pupils  are  not  tested  or  selected 
until  after  they  have  attended  school  a 
few  weeks  so  that  the  intelligence  and 
classification  tests  may  be  verified  by 
data  furnished  by  the  teacher  who  has 
worked  with  the  pupils  and  observed 
them  with  this  selection  in  mind.  If 

^Educational  Resedrch  Bulletm.  2:72~73«  March  7i  1923. 
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[  there  is  a  difference  in  the  teacher's 
I  rating  and  the  test  results,  additional 
individual  tests  are  given.  There  is  a 
f  correlation  of  0.90  between  the  test 
results  and  the  teachers'  ratings  in  this 
!■  project.  The  tests  arc  designed  for 
group  testing,  but  it  will  be  found  that 
tetter  results  are  obtained  if  small 
groups  of  not  more  than  ten  (x  twelve 
i  are  tested  at  one  time  ScMne  slight 
'  adjustment  of  the  special  subjects  such 
as  art  and  music  must  be  made.  The 
supervisors  of  these  subjects  have,  how- 
ever,  generously  and  helpfully  aided  in 
carrying  on  the  project. 

S^e  variables  must  always  be  con^ 
ddered  in  this  work.  AbseiKe  of 
pupils  from  an  accelerated  class  means 
mcK’e  loss  to  them  than  to  pupils  who 
are  absent  from  the  regular  classes  and 
also  means  more  work  to  those  engaged  in 
carrying  on  the  project.  If  the  absence 
is  extended  it  is  best  to  drop  the  pupil 
back  to  a  regular  class;  a  whooping  cough 
j  or  scarlet  fever  quarantine  almost  always 
means  a  dropback  fcH'  a  pupil  in  the 
accelerated  class,  and  any  sickness  that 
leaves  the  child  with  depleted  physical 
I  energy  does  the  same.  Removal  from 
'  the  district  also  means,  as  a  rule,  that 
the  pupil  must  go  back  to  regular  work. 
Close  cooperation  of  the  parents  in 
guarding  the  health  of  the  child  is  a 
necessity  also,  that  is,  seeing  that  the 
I  child  gets  a  proper  amount  of  sleep, 


right  food,  and  sufficient  healthful  out' 
door  play. 

The  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of 
other  grades  than  the  first  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  proper  atmosphere  and 
morale  for  carrying  on  the  project 
successfully.  It  should  be  “sold”  to 
the  entire  school,  indeed  to  the  com' 
munity,  to  be  highly  successful. 

The  results  of  t^  experiment  have 
proved  that  this  work  may  be  profitably 
and  successfully  done.  The  achieve' 
ment'test  records  of  pupils  accelerated 
in  the  first  year  excel  those  of  the 
regular  second'grade  pupils  at  the  end 
of  their  two  years  of  work.  The  sub' 
sequent  rectxds  of  these  accelerated 
pupils  almost  invariably  place  them  in 
the  upper  half  of  their  classes  and  a 
majority  of  them  in  the  upper  quartile. 

Many  errors  have  been  corrected  in 
working  out  this  project  and  determining 
the  procedure  which  is  now  followed 
and  no  doubt  much  improvement  can 
still  be  made.  We  consider  the  project 
reasonably  successful  and  worth  while; 
it  now  has  a  regular  place  in  Wells 
School.  It  should  be  said  in  closing 
that  whatever  success  may  be  accorded 
to  this  work  it  has  been  largely  depend' 
ent  upon  the  faithful  and  untiring  efforts 
eff  Miss  Hortense  Piersem,  the  teacher 
eff  this  group  during  the  time  the  wc»:k 
has  been  carried  on. 

Fou>  O.  HAMoaON,  Wella  School,  Canton 
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Mort,  Paul  R.  Equalixatkm  of  Educational  0|v 
portunity,  JER,  13:90-103,  February,  1926. 

In  this  plan  for  the  equalization  of  educational 
opportunity  throughout  a  state,  the  author 
assumes  that  a  type  of  education  which  the 
citizens  of  a  state  be  willing  to  support  can 
be  determined  by  discovering  the  kind  <x  oppor* 
tunity  made  available  in  those  communities  which 
have  practically  the  same  ability  to  support  schools 


as  has  the  state  as  a  whole.  Taking  New  York 
State  as  an  example,  he  discusses  the  scheme  in 
detail.  In  a  footnote,  he  says  that  the  1925 
Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  equalizatioa 
law  based  on  the  plan  under  discussion,  8ub> 
stituting,  however,  a  forty^three-dollar  program 
in  place  o£  the  seventy'dollu  program  proposed  in 
the  article.  School  administrators  will  fod  this 
article  interest. 


Non. — The  abbreviations  used  in  this  number  are:  JER,  Journal  al  Educational  Research;  ESJ,  Elementary  School 
loumal;  JEP,  Journal  of  Educational  Pqrchology;  PJE,  Peabody  Journal  of  Education;  and  ASSJ,  American  School  Board 
[oumal. 
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Obribm,  F.  P.  The  Conditiorwl  Value  of  a 
Longer  School  Tear  in  One-Teacher  Sch^e, 
JER,  13:104-10,  February,  1926. 

A  comparison  of  the  progress  in  one-teacher 
schools  of  children  who  have  attended  eight- 
months  and  seven-months  schools  is  reported  in 
this  article.  The  progress  is  judged  by  the  results 
on  a  group  of  standardized  tests  and  by  regularity 
of  attendance.  Based  upon  the  test  scores  obtained 
in  this  study,  the  author  concludes  that  “the  value 
of  an  eight-month  over  a  seven-month  school  year 
in  the  one-teacher  elementary  schools  was  not 
evident  except  in  grades  vii  and  vm.”  The 
pupils  generally  had  a  higher  attendance  ratio 
in  the  school  with  the  longer  year  and  made 
somewhat  better  scores  than  those  less  regular  in 
school  attendance;  but  they  were  frequently 
surpassed  by  pupils  having  lower  attendance  ratio. 
The  author's  final  conclusion  is  that  there  is  more 
need  for  qualitative  changes  within  these  schools 
themselves  than  there  is  for  a  longer  school  year. 

Spain,  Chakus  L.  A  T^ew  Definition  of  the 
Function*  of  the  Supervisor,  ESJ,  26:498-506, 
March,  1926. 

Mr.  Spain  outlines  three  functions  of  the 
supervisor  as  they  are  being  performed  in  the 
Detroit  schools.  These  functions  are  research, 
training,  and  field  worl(.  After  determining  new 
methods  through  research,  the  supervisor,  on 
request,  renders  service  to  the  principals  and  the 
texhers  who  must  assume  the  respcmsibility  for 
the  operation  of  the  new  method  in  the  classroom. 
In  his  field  work  the  supervisor  makes  visits  to 
the  classroom  to  gain  an  idea  of  conditions  in 
general.  AH  other  visits  are  made  on  request 
the  principaL  According  to  the  author  these 
functions  are  given  above  in  the  order  of  their 
importance. 

Toots,  Hirbeut  A.  The  Status  of  University 
Intelligence  Tests  in  1923-24,  JEP,  17-.23-36. 
110-24,  January  and  February,  1926. 

In  order  to  study  the  status  of  university 
intelligence  tests,  a  questionnaire  was  sent  to  110 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country. 
Sixty-six  colleges  reported  the  official  use  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests.  Of  the  341  aggregate  uses  reported, 
only  nineteen  were  listed  for  entrairce  purposes. 
No  college  uses  tests  as  the  sole  basis  for  admission. 
The  tests  are  employed  in  determining  dismissal 
for  low  scholarship,  in  encouraging  extra  effort  in 
of  unmotivat^  bright  students,  in  finding 
out  the  amount  of  work  a  student  should  carry, 
and  in  determining  probation  for  low  scholarship. 
In  general  the  longer  the  test,  the  higher  t^ 
results  correlate  with  scholar^ip.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  interesting  findings  which  the 
author  gleaned  from  the  questionnaires. 

A  briefer  questionnaire  was  sent  to  fifty  CHiio 
collies.  Of  the  forty-four  institutions  replying. 


nineteen  use  tests.  The  uses  made  of  test  seen* 
are  very  much  the  same  in  both  studies. 

Minor,  Rubt.  Improvement  in  the  T echnique  of 
Teaching  through  a  Recognition  of  Principle 
in  Demonstration  Teaching,  ESJ,  26J19-23 
March,  1926. 

How  to  make  demonstration  teaching  reach  the 
maximum  in  suggestive  help,  accord^g  to  the 
author,  is  a  problem  which  invites  consideration 
and  experimentation.  To  use  capable  classrooQ 
teachers  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  undue 
advertising  may  be  given  such  a  teacher  and  the 
feeling  on  the  part  observing  teachers  that  the 
lesson  is  “sta^."  If  the  supervisor  does  the 
demOTStration  teaching  the  danger  of  creating  an 
artificial  situation  and  of  promoting  insincerity  in 
discussion  exists.  The  author  suggests  remediai  [ 
measures  for  the  dangers  of  both  types  of  teaching  I 
and  cites  43  principles  of  teaching.  I 


Pbndlbton,  Charus  S.  The  Content  and  Method 
Subject'Matter  Courses  m  Teacher*' 
College*,  PJE,  3:274-92,  March,  1926. 

The  author  seeks  to  differentiate  the  instruction 
offered  at  teachers'  cdleges  from  that  offered  at 
purely  academic  institutions,  by  setting  forth 
fifteen  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  one  of  these — namely,  the  one  in 
which  he  distinguishes  between  the  “bookish 
content"  of  a  subject  as  taught  in  a  teachen' 
college  and  as  taught  in  an  acad^c  institution— 
he  incorporates  two  outlines  from  his  own  note* 
used  in  his  classes  at  Peabody  College.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  presentation  of  a  "major 
classic"  and  the  second  with  a  course  in  com- 
pontioa  and  langua^  for  the  elementary  school 
it  is  the  author's  opinion  that  at  present  teachers' 
colleges  are  too  much  occupied  with  the  purely 
culti^  side  of  education  and  too  little  with 
professiooal  efficiency.  He  says,  “Many  of 
them,  perhaps  most,  have  not  yet  carefully 
analyzed  their  undertaking  and  are  at  present 
‘muddling  along,'  partly  conscious  of  th^  big 
work,  l^t  in  many  respects  half-heartedly 
imitating  the  dd-line  college,  and,  as  a  whole 
combining  rather  superficially,  without  integra¬ 
tion,  purely  college  endeavors  with  normal-sc^xJ 
job-analysis  methods  of  a  very  narrow  sort." 


Reeder,  Ward  G.,  and  Conners,  F.  H.  Group 
Health  and  Accident  Insurance  for  Teachers, 
ASBJ,  72:49-50,  March,  1926. 

The  writers  show  the  need  for  group  health  and 
accident  insurance  for  teachers  ai^  the  difficulties 
now  encountered  by  boards  of  education  in  the 
administration  of  salaries  for  sick  leaves.  Two 
important  difficulties  from  the  board's  point  of 
view  are:  (1)  the  period  subsidized  is  not  always 
coincident  with  the  term  of  sickness,  and  (2)  some 
unscrupulous  teachers  take  advantage  of  sick 
leave  on  full  pay. 
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ginr»  other  groups  of  individuaU  are  now  being 
Mtected  by  group  inaurance,  the  tcheme  has 
^itD  tried  out  sufficiently  to  show  that  it  can  no 
loop  be  regarded  u  an  experiment.  Cities  such 
yCindnnati,  Indianapolis,  and  Pittsburgh  now 
liive  group  insurance  in  operation  for  teachers. 
Xhi*  type  of  insurance  takes  care  of  accidental 
death,  dinbility.  indemnities,  and  illness.  The 
coet  is  generally  25  percent  less  than  regular 
iceident  insurance.  Under  such  a  plan  many  of 
the  hardsUps  now  undergone  by  teachers  when 
tbeir  salaries  are  cut  off  would  be  obviated. 

[jhcoln,  Eowau)  a.  Under-Age  Children  in 
the  Lower  Grades,  ASBJ,  72:54,  March, 
1926. 

This  article  presents  obfcctive  infbrmatico  coo' 
eeming  the  success  of  pupils  admitted  to  the 
public  school  before  reaiffiing  the  le^  age  of 
entry.  Objective  measurements  were  us^  to 
determine  what  children  should  be  admitted 
befoe  reaching  the  legal  age,  and  check'Ups  were 
(oade  later  to  determine  whether  it  was  worth 
while  for  them  to  enter  at  an  early  age.  The 
children  admitted  on  the  basis  of  group  tests 
not  only  kept  pace  with  their  older  compankms 
but  actually  suri»ssed  them  in  tome  instances. 

Stout,  E.  J.  Principles  of  Practice  for  School 
^perintendents,  ASBJ,  72:82-84,  March. 
1926. 

There  it  today  a  definite  tendeiKy  to  establish 
codes  of  ethics  for  the  teaching  profession.  Mr. 
Stout  reporu  the  development  of  such  a  code 
among  ^  dty  superintendents  of  Iowa.  A 
committee  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Assodation 
devoted  considerable  time  last  November  to  the 
construction  of  the  code.  The  first  part  consists 
of  general  rules  and  prindples  upon  which  there 
could  be  ready  and  general  aneement.  The 
second  is  a  group  of  specified  rules  of  action  for 
discussion  a^  disposal  by  the  members  present 
at  the  meeting. 

The  main  ^ds  under  which  the  code  has  been 
constructed  are:  (1)  self,  (2)  children,  (3)  teachers, 
(4)  school  board,  (5)  community.  (6)  fellow 
auperinterxlents,  (7)  profession.  The  ^mdfic 
rules  suggested  for  action  and  discussion  ate: 
(1)  teacher  selection,  (2)  teacher  improvement,  (3) 
profesaional  advancement,  (4)  professional  comi^. 

Most  professions  other  than  teaching  have  had 
codes  of  ethics  for  centuries.  The  author  sug' 
gests  that  it  is  high  time  for  teachers  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  world  to  make  a  sane  and  sensible 
code  and  live  up  to  it. 

Rzsaats,  H.  H.  and  Rxsoaas,  Edna  M.  Neg¬ 
ative  Suggestion  Effect  on  True-false  Examina¬ 
tion  Questions,  JEP,  1732'56,  January,  1926. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  leveled  at  the  new 
type  of  examinations  as  contrasted  with  the  old 


type.  One  of  the  new  forms  which  has  been 
especially  questiooed  is  the  true-ffilse.  After 
comi^eting  an  experiment  to  determine  whether 
there  is  a  degree  of  ne^tive  suggestion  produced 
by  this  type  of  examiiution,  the  authors  coa- 
cludcd  that  widi  the  kind  of  material  and  subject 
used  there  is  no  evidence  of  negative  carrying* 
away  from  the  taking  of  the  true4[alse  test. 


IN  PAPER  CXJVERS 

Donovan,  Hbuiam  Lib.  A  State  Elementary 
Teacher-Training  Problem:  Kentud^y.  Pea* 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn* 
essee,  1925.  (George  Peabody  Cdl^  for 
Teachers,  Contnbutioos  to  location,  95 
pp.  No.  17) 

The  study  urxlertakes  to  answer  the  following 
questions:  (1)  What  has  been  the  history  of 
teacher*traini^  in  Kentucky?  (2)  What  is  the 
present  status  of  elemental  teadiers  in  Ken* 
tuc^?  (3)  What  is  Kentu^'s  need  for  pro* 
fessionally  trained  elementary  teachers,  and  what 
facilities  does  the  state  have  for  preparing  them? 
(4)  What  will  it  cost  Kentixky  to  employ  pro* 
fessionally  trained  teachers  for  elementary 
schools? 

Dr.  Donovan's  monograph  is  a  worth'whik 
contnbutioo  and  should  have  considerable 
influence  in  the  adjustment  of  the  perplexing 
problem  of  teacher-training  in  the  South.  Students, 
teachers,  aixl  particularly  administrators  will  fiixl 
the  study  instructive  and  interesting. 

Oniu.,  Chailbs  W.  Consemotion  of  Intelligence 
in  niinou  High  Schools.  Urbana,  University 
of  Illinois,  1925.  55  pp.  (University  of 
lUiiKBS  Bulletin,  VoL  I^I,  Na  25.  Educa* 
tional  Research  Bulletin,  No.  22) 

The  relation  of  intelligence  to  the  educational 
and  vocational  choices  is  investirated  in  this 
study.  The  scores  on  the  Otis  Sw^Adminuter* 
ing  Test  of  Mental  Ability  for  more  than  twelve 
hundred  public  highschool  Seniors  in  Illinois  is 
commred  with  tb^  replies  on  an  information 
blank.  The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  determine 
the  waste  of  mental  ability  which  is  likely  to 
result  from  the  choice  of  postgraduate  careers 
which  these  students  are  likely  to  make  aixl  which 
are  not  in  agreement  with  th^  intelligerrce  or  the 
needs  of  society.  About  one'third  of  the  boys 
inteixl  to  take  up  engineering,  while  about  sixty 
percent  of  the  gi^  plan  to  teach.  The  dau  seem 
to  indicate  that  many  pupils  of  indiflerent  mental 
ability  are  planning  to  go  to  college  and  prepare 
for  the  professions,  whde  others  of  high  intelli* 
gence  are  planning  to  enter  less  exacting  vocations 
at  once.  The  cl^  itKlication  which  the  author 
finds  in  his  own  study  is  that  there  is  great  need 
for  further  educational  and  vocatkmal  guidance  in 
high  schooL 
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Atbk,  Fud  C.  Studies  in  Adminiitrdtiue 
Reseafdi,  VoL  II.  Seattle,  Waahington, 
Department  of  Reaearch,  Seattle  INiblic 
Scboola,  1923.  148  pp.  (Bulletin  Na  2) 

Four  studiea  are  inchided  within  this  pamphkt: 
the  Organiatinn  of  Supervision,  Penmanship 
Systems,  Rromocion  and  Inures,  and  Com' 
parative  Time  Allotments.  Under  the  first  topic 
the  author  discusses  the  rise  of  special  supervision 
and  departmental  organizatioo  in  44  cities  of  the 
United  States  having  a  population  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousuxL  He  also  discusses  the 
supervisory  relations  of  certain  administrative 
positiona  such  as  superintendent,  assistant  super' 
intendent,  prindp^  and  supervisors.  He  uicn 
turns  to  ^  orpniatinn  of  supervision  in  Seattle 
schools. 

Under  the  second  topic,  a  detailed  comparative 
analysis  is  made  of  six  different  systems  of  hand' 
writing:  McManis,  Freeman,  aixl  Dougherty, 
Palmer,  Ri^  and  Zaner. 

In  his  discussioo  of  the  problem  of  promotions 
and  failures  the  author  presents  dau  from  various 
school  systems  which  are  compared  with  «imi1ar 
satistics  from  the  Seattle  schools.  The  unrelia' 
bility  of  school  marks  is  emphasized  and  sug' 
gesticxis  are  made  for  the  development  of  more 
uniform  methods  of  promoting  pupils. 

Time  allotments  are  investirat^  by  a  com' 
parison  of  the  relative  amount «  time  d^oted  to 
various  sul^ts  in  each  of  the  eight  grades  in  49 
large  cities  throuf^uxit  the  Unit^  ^tes.  The 
daa  for  the  years  1888, 1904,  1914,  and  1924  are 
compared. 

BaoarNEix,  William  Aethuk.  A  Study  of 
Supervised  Study.  Urbana,  University  of 
Illinois,  1925.  48  pp.  (University  of 
Illinois  BiUktin,  Vd.  XXII,  No.  41,  Bureau 
of  Educatiooal  Reaearch  Bulletin,  Na  26) 

This  pamphlet  presents  a  summary  of  the 
periodical  Uterature  on  supervised  study  in  the 
secondary  schools.  The  report  is  divided  into 
two  general  parts,  the  merits  claimed  on  the 
basis  of  opinion  and  those  on  the  basis  of  experi' 
mentation.  The  bibliomphy  on  which  the 
summary  is  baaed  is  incluaed. 

United  States  Emflotmbnt  Seevice.  Voca' 
tioruil  Guidance  and  Junior  Placement. 
Prepared  by  the  Industr^  Division  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  Junior  Diviskm 
of  the  United  States  Empbyment  Sovice, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Government  Printing 
Office,  1923.  440  pp.  (Children's  Bureau 
Publintion  No.  149) 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Qiildren's  Bureau  recently 
a  study  of  the  present  status  of  vocatiooal 
guidance  seemed  duirable.  Questionnaires  were, 
therefore,  sent  out  to  all  cities  having  populations 
of  more  than  ten  thousand  in  an  attempt  to 
determine  those  in  which  different  kinds  of  voca' 


tiooal'guidance  programs  had  been  developif 
As  a  result  of  this  preliminary  survey,  tisdn 
cities  in  the  country  were  cho^  in  whid  th 
work  vras  sufficiently  advanced  or  distinctm  ^ 
jusd^  detailed  study.  The  cities  whose  systtsi ' 
are  described  in  tl^  repi^  are:  Boston,  Nn 
Yo^  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Philadelphia,  Pitt»  | 
bur{^  Minneapolis,  Seattle,  Rochester,  Adaan, 
Providence,  and  Oakland. 


BOOKS  TO  READ 

Mooes,  Annie  E.  The  fVimary  School;  7k 
Improvement  of  its  Ogantxotion  and  Initnic. 
tion.  Boston,  Houf^ton  Mifflin  Compam 
1923.  340  pp. 

The  author's  extensive  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  supervisor  in  kindergarten  and  primaiy 
schools  and  her  work  as  a  college  teacher  of  I 
education  enable  her  to  discuss  a  progressne 
program  for  the  primary  schooL  Teachcn, 
supervisors,  and  stuoenu  find  suggestive  the 
author's  suggestions  regarding  the  course  of 
study,  and  her  illustratioos  of  progressive  school 
practices.  The  suggestions  for  equipment  aod 
books  given  in  the  appendix  are  especially 
valuable. 

Edwaeds,  a.  S.  The  Psychology  of  Elementary 
Education.  Boston,  Houghton  Mifflin  Coca- 
pany,  1923.  333  pp. 

Within  the  compass  of  three  hundred  pages  the 
author  here  attempts  to  discuss  the  geneial 
problems  of  the  elrmentary  school.  The  scope 
of  the  book  can  best  be  understood  by  a  summaiy 
of  the  table  of  contents.  Part  I  discusses  the 
nature  and  conditioos  of  educatioo,  taking  up 
such  topics  as  the  objectives  of  education,  the 
hereditary  basis,  physic^  basis,  and  social  aspects. 
Part  II,  called  in  general  the  PsychNo^  of  Leanv 
ing,  discusses  sueffi  psychological  topics  as  habit, 
leuning  in  general,  percrotion,  thinl^g,  memory, 
and  mo^  education.  Within  this  seetkm  two 
chapters  are  devoted  to  the  transfer  (ff  training 
and  but  three  to  the  study  of  psychdo^  of  pu' 
ticular  subjects.  IVt  III,  entitled  Psy^logy  of 
the  Teac^g  Process,  describes  methods  of 
teaching.  P^  IV  gives  a  brief  discussion  of 
individual  differences  and  their  treatment.  Part 
V  mentions  certain  traditional  errors  in  educa' 
tional  thou^t.  The  author,  in  his  attempt  to 
cover  so  much  material,  has  been  compellra  to 
discuss  some  of  the  topics  in  a  rather  sketchy 


Weiss,  Albeet  P.  A  Theoretical  Basis  of  Humas 
^havior.  Cdumbus,  R.  G.  Adams  and 
Company,  1923.  428  pp. 

This  volume  presents  an  examination  of  the 
underlying  assumptions  and  theoretical  founds' 
tions  of  psycholo^  as  a  science.  Its  postulato 
are  develop^  on  tM  basis  of  physical  monism;  its 
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treatment  ia  remarkably  clear  and  atraightl 
fgnnrd.  The  book  ia  not  a  textbook  ct  paycb' 
glogy  but  perfbrma  a  long  needed  aervice  to 
psychology  by  examining  ita  foundatiooa.  The 
igiplicationa  for  education  are  definite  and  hi> 
teaching.  The  general  theme  ia  that  man  ia  an 
adaptive  mechanim  and  that  the  ao<alled  hitter 
fl)>neal  activitiea  are  merely  complex  elaborationa 
of  electroo'proton  relationahipa. 

luON,  Tmo.  W.  H.  Comprefieruive  Difficukiet 
of  ^inth-Grdde  Studeiiti  in  the  Study  of 
Literature.  New  York,  Teacbera  Cdlege, 
C^umbiaUniveraity,  1925.116pp.  (Teachm 
Cdlege,  Cdumbia  Umveraity,  Contributiona 
to  Education,  No.  189) 

Literary  comprehenaion  ia  analyzed  by  Dr. 
Irion  into  five  elementa:  (1)  word  knowledge, 
(2)  knowledge  of  expreaaion.  (3)  ability  to  grt 
ipedfic  facta  preaente^  (4)  ability  to  aee  the  main 
pointa  aixl  graap  the  aimnificant  concluaiona 
reached  by  the  autnor,  atKl  general  information. 
Unng  carefully  chom  adectiona  from  ninth' 
grade  literature,  the  author  deviaed  five  teata  to 
cover  theae  elemenu.  The  teata  were  mven  to 
170  ninth'grade  pupila  in  the  EverKler  Childa  Hi^ 
SchooL  New  York.  Many  intereating  a^ 
■gnificant  facta  are  made  evident  by  thia  atudy. 
Space  will  allow  ooention  of  but  a  few  of  them. 
Ik  author  firxla  that  bterary  comprehetraion 
variea  with  the  different  typea  of  literature, 
poetry  and  the  drama  proving  moat  difficult. 
Uterary  comprehenaion  correlatea  to  a  coo- 
■derable  degree  with  intelligence  atxl  alao  with 
reading  comprehenaion  aa  meaaured  by  the 
Tbomdike'McCall  Reading  Scale.  Pupila  with 
an  1.  Q.  of  above  100  may  atudy  the  aelectiona 
uied  in  the  teat  fontu  to  ^vantage,  while  thoae 
with  an  I.  below  100  will  encounter  aerioua 
difficultiea.  Teacbera  of  high'achod  hterature 
will  fitxl  much  that  ia  intereating  and  even 
surprising  in  the  condusiona  and  pedagogical 
implications  presented  by  the  author. 


NEW  TESTS 

A  NON'VBMAL  TAT  rOX  mOHXX 
UBNTAI.  LBVIL8 

Since  the  beginnine  of  attempts  to 
measure  general  intelugence,  numerous 
workers  have  faced  ue  problem  of 
rating  individuals  who  are  handicapped 
by  lack  of  ability  to  use  English.  Piemeer 
work  in  the  field  of  non'verbaJ  tests  was 
done  by  Healy,  Knox,  Gioddard,  Kempf, 
and  WoodwcMth  and  Wells.  Later 
effewts  by  Pintner  and  Patterson,  Porteus, 
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and  Young  have  also  contributed  to  the 
sedution  a  the  problem.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  the  fundamental  effort 
has  been  to  provide  a  means  of  measuring 
intelligence  on  the  childhood  level 

This  monograph^  presents  the  results 
of  an  attempt  to  answer  the  following 
question:  '^Is  it  possible  to  construct 
a  performaiKe  scale  that  will  differentiate 
not  merely  within  the  lower  and  middle 
levels  but  also  within  a  homogeneous 
group  of  hi^'grade  adults?”  Fourteen 
tests  have  been  devised  which  seem  to 
answer  the  question  rather  sads^ictorily. 
They  are  administered  by  signs  arid 
gestures  and  entirely  without  the  use 
of  language.  The  series  consists  of  a 
series  forward  test  by  means  of  a  four' 
bar  xylophone;  a  single  cube-piles  test;  a 
picto^  association  test;  a  quantitative 
association  test;  an  arrangement  of  cube' 
piles  test;  painted  cube  test;  series 
reversed  test,  using  the  xylophone 
apparatus;  a  geometric  association  test;  a 
bl<^  construction  test;  a  picture  analysis 
test;  a  reasoning  test;  a  free  analogies 
test,  pictorial;  a  spot  pattern  test;  and  a 
right  and  left  hands  test. 

Only  a  careful  study  of  the  manual  will 
reveal  the  remarkable  ing^uity  which 
has  been  exercised  in  devming  the  series 
of  tests.  Validation  of  a  complete  scale 
has  iKit  been  made,  and  a  large  amount  (ff 
coeperative  effort  must  be  secured  before 
that  can  be  accomplished.  Persons  who 
are  fundamentally  interested  in  this  type 
work  and  are  willing  to  cooperate 
in  the  establishment  cf  valid  rK>rms 
should  get  in  touch  with  Professor  C.  C. 
Bri^iam,  PriiKeton  University. 

NATIONAL  SmUNO  KAU  K»  8INIOK 
moR  acHOOU 

In  the  testing  eff  spelling  ability  there 
has  always  b^  a  conflict  between 
econony  cf  time  and  social  utility. 
People  need  to  spell  only  when  th^ 


>Squiia,  ftui  C.  A  UimcrMl  Scale  of  MMdaal  Per- 
famiaiicc  Tnu:  faawiaaHew  Mi— a?.  Princuoo.  New 
IcncT,  PriDoetoo  Univenity  PrcM,  1996.  158  pp. 
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write.  Moreover  they  write  to  express 
dxxights.  This  means  that  they  write 
in  tb«  form  of  sentences.  Accordingly, 
if  the  testing  of  spelling  is  to  conform 
to  the  usage  of  spelling,  the  pupils 
should  be  required  to  write  the  spell^g 
words  in  context.  This,  however,  is 
time-consuming  both  at  the  time  the 
examination  is  given  and  when  it  is 
scored.  Acoxdingly,  most  spelling  tests 
call  for  the  writing  wtxds  in  columns, 
thou^  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  Yet  those  who 
defend  the  practice  do  so  not  onlv  on 
the  ground  that  ability  in  column 
spelling  varies  with  ability  to  spell  in 
context,  but  also  cm  the  ground  that 
even  when  children  write  whole  sen¬ 
tences  we  have  only  approximated  the 
conditions  under  whidi  spelling  is 
nc»mally  required. 

The  J^ational  Selling  Scale  by  John  J. 
Tiptcai  (National  Publishing  Slxiety, 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland)  offers 
an  interesting  variant.  The  test  blank 
as  it  is  presented  to  the  pupil  contains 
sentences  from  each  c£  wUch  a  wcxrd  is 
omitted,  for  example,  “Rural  people 

are - ^in  thou^t  and  action.'  The 

directions  in  the  hands  (ff  the  examiner 
contain  these  same  sentences  including 
the  omitted  words,  as  “Rural  people 
ait  independent  in  action."  The  examiner 
is  required  to  read  each  sentence  and 
then  “pronounce  the  word  that  is 
printed  in  black  letters  for  the  pupil  to 
spell.” 

This  spelling  scale  is  fcvviae  in  senior 
hi^  schools.  The  words  were  selected 
according  to  the  agreements  of  spell^ 
textbodu.  They  were  scaled  for  dif^ 
culty  and  checked,  the  lists  appearing  in 
a  number  of  existing  scales  and  voc^u- 
laries.  The  scores  are  converted  into 
spelling  ages  by  the  use  of  the  table. 
The  spelling  age  when  divided  by  the 
chrcmologicd  age  dves  the  spelling 
quotient.  The  scale  appears  in  two 
Jtemative'forms,|^as^Test}IiandjTestJI. 


A  UAUT  DIAOHOR1C  TWT  IH  AUimunO 

Occasirmally  one's  appreciation  of }  I 
publkation  is  best  desmbed  by  de 
word  “mteful."  Somehow  one  feck  I 
personally  indebted  to  the  authors  of  the 
'Compass  Diagnostic  Tests  in  Arith* 
metic,*'  for  the  workmanlike  manner  io 
whidi  they  have  produced  this  measurioi  ^ 
instrument.  Of  course,  diagnosis  in 
testing  is  a  rebtive  term.  The  extent  to 
which  the  abilities  in  a  given  field  are 
analysed  and  measured  depends  in  a 
large  measure  upon  the  penetration  of 
the  analyst,  yet  no  one  who  has  done 
this  kind  of  work  feels  that  he  has 
carried  the  subdivision  to  the  last 
detail.  Accordingly,  the  extent  of  tb 
analysis  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  We 
feel  that  the  authors  o(  ^  Compasi 
Tests  have  exercised  good  judgment  in 
the  extent  to  which  they  have  carried 
their  analysis.  One's  first  impression  k 
that  of  completeness.  Closer  inspectioo 
shows  that  the  authors  have  exercised 
restraint  in  preventing  the  analysis  from 
running  wild. 

The  collection  ccxisists  of  twenty 
standardised  tests.  Although  each  test 
has  a  definite  unity,  most  of  the  tests 
address  themselves  to  a  number  of  sub¬ 
topics.  The  result  is  that  mcMre  than  90 
of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  arithmetic 
are  treated.  Fc»r  example.  Test  I  has 
to  do  with  the  addition  of  whde 
numbers.  Four  distinct  skills  are,  how¬ 
ever,  distinguished — basic  addition  facts, 
hitler  decade  addition,  column  addition, 
arm  carrying  in  column  addition.  Besides 
these  four  parts  there  is  a  fifth  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  checking  of 
answers. 

In  connection  with  the  Compass 
Diagnostic  Tests,  a  remedial  program 
will  be  provided  in  the  ‘‘Economy 
Remedial  Exercises,”  whichj|are  an- 
iKxinced  for  early  publication.  We  fed 
that  when  these  materials  are  all  avaik 
able  the  resources  for  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic  will  be  greatly  enriched. 


